{nterned Yanks 
Still a Problem 


State Department Estimates 
Americans in Grip of 
Axis at 12,000. 


WASHINGTON.—Still behind Ger- 
man and Japanese lines in occupied 
Europe and Asia are thousands of 
American citizens. The state de- 
partment estimates the number in 
the grip of the Axis at 12,000. 

Merchants, teachers, missiona- 
ries, all walks of American life are 
represented. Aging expatriates have 
died behind internment camp bar- 
riers and children have been born 
in the same camps. Aristocrats and 
beachcombers rub elbows in more 
than one internee community. 

World War II has outdone any 
former conflict in this respect. The 
swift encirclements and occupations 
of this war have caught far greater 
numbers in enemy hands. The pos- 
sibility of espionage and subversive 
activity through short-wave radio 
has been a new factor bringing far 
more stringent measures against 
captive populations than ever be- 
fore. 

Aliens Held in U. S. 

The treatment of these civilians is 
covered by no formal international 
agreement such as the Geneva Con- 
vention, which regulates the care 
of military prisoners. 

However, after Pearl Harbor all 
belligerent governments declared 
their intention to apply the princi- 
ples.of the Geneva Convention to ci- 
vilian prisoners. Among these was 
Japan, which had not signed the 
agreement but had declared her in- 
tention to abide by its provisions. 

This country has interned as possi- 
bly dangerous aliens some 3,400 Jap- 
anese, 2,300 Germans and 350 Ital- 
ians. In addition, 108,000 persons of 
Japanese ancestry have been placed 
in relocation centers. Possibly two- 
thirds of these ‘‘relocated’’ Japa- 
nese are American-born and are, 
therefore, American citizens. 

Before any estimate can be made 
of Americans caught abroad in ene- 
my territory, the first question is: 
“What is an American?” 

Let Passports Lapse. 

Many Americans abroad had let 
their passports lapse. Others had 
lived abroad most of their lives 
and never had claimed fully their 
American citizenship. Many had 
alien families. A few cannot speak 
English—for example, an American- 
born Pole who returned to Poland 
as a child with his parents. All 
these received an opportunity to re- 
turn to the United States on officially 
chartered evacuation ships in 1940. 

In the Philippines there probably 
are 4,000 bona fide Americans. 

The state department is proceed- 
ing on a basis approximating the 
number of up-to-date passports and 
other documentary evidence of citi- 
zenship as of the beginning of the 
war. Boiling it down to this qualifi- 
cation gives a figure of something 
fewer than 4,000 in Europe. 

Relatively few of these are listed 
as. interned. 

State department officials esti- 
mate that the total of those who 
may have some claim to citizenship, 
but which they have not registered or 
kept up-to-date, may reach nine or 
ten times this figure. 

Through the Swiss government 
American funds have been made 
available to these Americans for 
their livelihood where their own re- 
sources are exhausted—with the ex- 
eeption of Manila, where the awl | 
officials have not yet been able to 
relieve the situation, state depart- 
ment men say. 


Yanks Standing Up Well 


Under Tropical Hazards 

BEND, ORE.—American fighting 
men are standing up well under haz- 
ars of fighting amidst tropical dis- 
eases at South Pacific bases, Col. 
Frank G. Crandall Jr., post surgeon 
at Camp Abbot near here, an- 
nounced. 

Crandall, recently invalided home 
after serving 84% months in the South 
Pacific theater, said U. S. army 
medical corps is ridding the is- 
lands of mosquitoes as a first step 
in reducing spread of disease. The 
corps is much better situated now 
to care for sick and wounded men 
than at the beginning of the cam- 
paign, he said. 


What, No Ham on Side? 


Cavelessness Somewhere 


CLARKSBURG, W. VA. — John 
Rocca’s hens are taking their ‘‘food 
for victory’’ instructions to heart. 

One of his New Hampshire Red 
Hens, weighing about nine pounds, 
Jaid an egg which looked as if it 
might take first prize in a contest 
for size. Rocca showed it to the 


neighbors and then decided to fry it 
for supper. 

Rocca cracked it open and found 
another egg with a complete shell 
inside. 
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Red Cross Motor Corps 
Calls For Badly Needed Volunteers 


Word comes from the office of 
lthe Menlo Park-Atherton Red Cross 
motor corps that it needs volunteers 
as soon as they can be gotten. 

Training classes are now starting. 
Those who have so fa vresponded to 
the call aq are takig first aid class 
given in the Central School in this 
city are: Mrs. Thomas V. Richards, 
Mrs. H. B. Gimber, Mrs. E. E| Saw- 
yer, Mrs. H C. Lewis, Mrs. Anna 
Smith and Mrs C. M. Dudley. 

Many more are needed, Those in- 
terested should call 2-1362, the head 
quarters; Mrs. Robert Simms CS ete) a 
A. 8156:; or Mrs. DeLancey Lewis, 
P. A. 7616. 

Volunteers must be citizens of the 
United States; must furnish two 
character references; be between the 
ages of 20 and 50; furnish a doctor’s 
certificate of norma] health; hold a 
valid drivers license in California; 
pledge to respond willingly and 
promptly to calls for service, and be 
able to give one day from 10 a. m. to 
4 p.m. a week. 

When the Dibble Army Hospital 
in this city in October the motor 
corps will be called upon for consid- 
erable service. 


Stabilizer Keeps 
Tank Gun on Target 


Weapon Held at Level 
When Racing Toward Foe. 


WASHINGTON.—Tests on proving 
grounds and in combat have dem- 
onstrated the ability of a new robot 
aiming device to increase by several 
hundred per cent the shooting accu- 
racy of new army tanks while in 
motion. 


The robot, Known as a gyro- 
stabilizer, was developed by the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing company in answer to a re- 
quest made to American industry 
by the army ordnance department. 
Production of the stabilizer now is 
matching the output of all the na- 
tion’s tank manufacturers. 

“The stabilizer enables gunners in 
American tanks to fire accurately 
even while racing at full speed over 
the shattered terrain of a battle- 
field,” Gen. L. H. Campbell Jr., 
chief of ordnance, army service 
forces, said. 


“Not only do the high-velocity 75 
mm. guns in our M-3 tanks (called 
General Grants by the British) far 
and away outrange the best the Ger- 
mans have, but we can fire this high- 
velocity 75 mm. gun when the M-3 
tank is in motion, which is more 
than any enemy tank, whatever its 
size, can do,’’ General Campbell 
said. ‘We fire our main armament 
in tanks when the tanks are in mo- 
tion, regardless of speed, and we 
hit the target. 


“Under conditions paralleling ac- 
tual combat, the stabilizer has dem- 
onstrated its ability to increase a 
moving tank’s firing accuracy ma- 
terially, in some cases as much as 
several hundred per cent.” 


Huge Military Depot Is 


Given U. S. in Britain 
LONDON. — The United States 
army announced that the British 
government had turned over to it a 
great military depot in England on 
reverse lend-lease. Acres of fire- 
proof buildings constructed of Brit- 
ish and American material will 
house quartermaster and ordnance 
stores and maintenance shops. Com- 
mander of the entire base will be 
Col. Clarence E. Higbee of San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Once Neglected Fish 


Takes Place on Menus 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. — Restau- 
rant menus soon may feature war- 
time delicacies like ‘‘Broiled Tusk’”’ 
or ‘“‘Baker Ray.”’ 

Responding to a government plea 
for new foods, chefs and dietitians 
gathered here recently to feast on 
courses prepared from long-neglect- 
ed seafood. 

Among the wartime menu addi- 
tions were rose, hake, whiting and 
other forgotten but common ‘ish. 


a 


Batty Hara Married 
In Redwood City, 


Miss Elizabeth (“Betty”) Hara 
and Lewis (“Bud”) Villa were united 
in marriage in Redwood City last 
Saturday afternoon at 3:30 o'clock 
by the Justice of the Peace. 

The bride is the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. E. F. (“Mike”) Hara of 
Hillsborough. She was born in Men- | 
lo Park and is a graduate of both ; 
the Menlo Park School system and \ 
of Sequoia, Union High School with 
the class of June of this year. She 
is the granddaughter of Mrs. H. 
Morton of Menlo Park. 

The groom is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Pete Villa of Colma. } 
Mr. and Mrs. Manuel Silva broth- 
er-in-law and sister of the groom 
acted as matron of honor and best 

man for the happy couple. 

The bride is well known here 
where she and here sister Alice 


among the younger set. She also has 
a brother, Raymond Hara. 

Other relatives of the bride are: 
Aunts and Uncles, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hamilton Morton; Mr. and Mrs. Ar- 
thur Morton and Mr. and Mrs. Ed- | 
ward Norman; her aunt Mrs. Lillian | 
Wilson and her cousins: Misses 
Thelma Morton, Marie Morton, Lor- 
raing Morton, Mrs. Stanley Isadore 


ape Mrs. Buster Branham. 


Relics of Man Who Lived 
8,000 Years Ago Dug Up 


BAGHDAD.—HEight thousand years 
before Hitler shook the world with 
his battle cry, the first human beings 
in Iraq pitched their tents beside 
camp fires at Tel Hassouna, south- 
west of Mosul, government arche- 
ologists excavating in the area have 
discovered. 

The first men to come into this 
ancient land were herdsmen and 
probably came from Anatolia and 
the Caucasus. This new discovery | 
goes back several centuries before 
the earliest relics found in Egypt 
and forms a new link with the stone 
age settlement found at Mersin, 
Turkey. 

Thus alongside contributions to 
the Allied war effort, Iraq today 
places on record a signal contribu- 
tion to the history of man. The proj- 
ect was worked on by University of 
Pennsylvania archeologists until 
1938. 

Fuad Safar of the department of 
antiquities came on the discovery 
when he found debris that estab- 
lished a human encampment and a 
profusion of animal bones—the ma- 
jority of which identified as goats. 
The first settlers were idol worship- 
pers and left behind their goddess 
of fertility, a miniature image of a 
clay woman. Graceful and attrac- 
tively decorated earthenware ves- 
sels discovered created a new pic- 
ture of the earliest phase of pottery 
art in Iraq. Several undamaged 
pieces were uncovered—the only 
ones for that period found complete 
anywhere in the world. 


Yankee Ingenuity 


Solves Farm Problem 
ROCKPORT, MASS. — Yankee 
ingenuity has solved the farm 
problem for Roy H. Lane. 
Lane, owner of a 60-acre farm, 


was afraid the cost of planting 
might be too much. Finally, he 


hit upon a novel solution. He sold | | 
the not-yet planted 1943 crop to 
non-farming neighbors, arranging 
a 50 per cent payment in advance 
and the rest on delivery. 


Army Engineers Save 


Timber Near Rifle Range 

BEND, ORE.—Marksmanship is 
one thing, conservation of lumber 
another. 

So the self-styled Paul Bunyan 
Woodchoppers of Camp Abbot, engi- 
neer replacement training center 
near here, held their first meeting 
near the rifle range. From Lieut. 
Col. C. G. Kustner down to the last 
private the tyro loggers felled valu- 
able timber to prevent its being rid- 
dled with bullets. 


ler, Kindergarten; 


For years our gov- 
ernment has 
worked to improve 
conditions for our 
citizens every- 
where. Bonneville 
Dam in Oregon is 
one of hundreds of 
projects erected 
for our benefit. 


Keep in Step 
Buy War Bonds 


—_——— 


School Teaching Staffs Na 


ee eae ct ee popusr By Superintendent For Coming Term 


Menlo Park Elementary Schools 
will open for the Fall Term on 
Monday, September 13 at the regu- 
lar opening time, 9:00 a. m. Registra 
tions for new pupils will be held on 
Saturday from 1 p. m. to 4 p. m. at 
Central School and new pupils may 
also register on the opening day of 
school at 8 a. m. at Central School 
office on El Camino Real or at Fre- 
mont School on Middle Avenue. 

Registration for beginning pupils 


‘are governed by state law yhich de- 
termiens the entrance age of pupils 


for the kindergarten as 4 years and 


6 months on or before September 1| 


ane for the First Grade, 5 years and 
6 months on or before September 1. 
Therefore no child is eligible for en- 
trance in school unless he has at- 
tained the age of 4% years for the 
Kindergarten or 5% years for the 
First Grade on or before September 
first. 

The office of the Menlo Park 
Scools announces the following staff 
of teachers for the coming term: 

Fremont—Mrs. Beatrice Nelson, 


| First Grade; Miss Clara Bolei (Prin 
‘ cipal), 


second grade; Miss Lucile 
Boulware, third grade; Miss Leona 
Goldrup, fourth and fifth grades. 
Central School: Miss Freda Snov- 
Miss Katherine 
Ferraro, second grade; Miss Bertha 
Kuck, third grade; Mrs. Rosemary 
Schick, fourth grade; Mrs. Dorothea 
Smith, fifth grade; Mrs. Velma, 
Midgley, sixth grade; Mrs. Evelyn 
Crawford, seventh grade; Miss Ina 


ber, Orchestra; Mrs. Bess Morozof, 
nurse: and O. H. Olson, District Su- 
perintendent. 

Patrons of the Menlo Park school 
district are advised that any inform- 
ation concerning th eopening of the 
schools and transportation of Kind- 
ergarten children will be available 
at the office of the Superintendent 
at Central School every day from 10 
a.m, to 4 p. m. September 7-11. The 
telephone number is P. A. 6723. 


Pills to Offset Fatigue 


LONDON. — British parachute 
troops who landed in Sicily were 
supplied with “energy tablets’”’ as a 
restorative for men who may suffer 
shock, exposure or fatigue. The ra- 
tions were evolved after consider- 
able research and planning by doc- 
tors, scientists and dietitians at- 
tached to the war office, it was 
stated. 

Each paratrooper carried a mess- 
tin ration and special emergency 
rations. The messtin ration is com- 
plete in one light metal container. 
It consists of either bully beef or 
prepared stew and biscuits. Smoke- 
less tablets for heating the food are 
also provided for use when circum- 


stances permit, otherwise the ration | 


is eaten cold. 

The emergency rations include the 
“energy tablets,’ specially prepared 
biscuits, barley, sugar, chewing gum, 
malted milk, sweetened condensed 
milk, and water. 


Give ‘Chutists’ Energy | 


One battle won dees not win 
a wor, We've got tougher 
times ahead. 


Buy More 


¥ 


WarBonds ~*~. ........ 3... 


eedom's Sake 


NUMBER 44 


In Russia the Soviets 
with the help of 
American Engineers 
harnessed the wa- 
ters of the Dnieper 
River. Hitler’s Huns 
marched in and the 
Russians destroyed 
their greatest work of 
this generation. 


med 


The Armed Forces: 


BARBARA JEAN WILSON 
AT CAMP LEJEUNE, N. C. 


Private Barbara Jean Wilson, the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William 
James Wilson, of Box 415, has been 
ordered to report September 8th, 
to Camp Lejenue, North Carolina, 


for her basic training in the Ma- 
rine Corps Women’s Reserve. 

She ig a graduate of Notre Dame 
Convent at Belmont, and attended 


Sa Jose State College and the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. 
She is a member of Sigma Kappa 


and Beta Gamma Chi sororities, and 
was a stenographer for E. I. du Pont 


Nemours & Company, Inc., before 
shhe joined the Marines. 

Upon completion of her basic 
training she will be assigned to a 
Maring base to free a Marine to 
fight, or to a specialists school for 
technical training. 


CAMILLE BURNHAM ASSIGNED 
HAMPTON ROAD P. OF E. 


Walker, eighth grade; Mr. Max Gel- 


FORT OGLETHORPE, GA., Sep. 


{ 1.—Private Camille Burham. daught 


ey Mrs. Amelia K. Burnham, 520 
Clive street, Menlo Park, Califor- 
nia, who has been stationed at the 
Third Training Center of the Wo- 
men’s Army Corps here, has been 
assigned to Hampton Road P of E at 
Newport News, Va. 


ee —— 
COUNTY RECORDER’S REPORT 
FOR MONTH OF AUGUST FILED 


The report on th emonth’s work 
in the office of County Recorder 3 
C. Rice for the month of August, 
1943, was as follows: 

Number of papers handled: 2864; 
number of papers handled for same 
month 1942: 2418; fees $4,854.75, 
fees for the same month last year: 
$3,857.60; births: 146, last year same 
month 132; marriages: 86, August of 
last year: 56; deaths: 87, same per- 
iod last year 97. 


BIRTHS 


To Mr and Mrs. George Shhreve, 
10 Perry avenue, Menlo Park, in the 
Palo Alto Hospital, August 31, at 
7:55 a. m., a daughter weighing 5 
pounds 12 ounces. 

eee 

To Mr. and Mrs. Earl Dahne, 630 
Olive street, Menlo Park, in the 
PFalo Alto Hospital, September 1, 


lat 1:15 a. m., a daughter weighing 


7 pounds 14 ounces. 


a 


Any excuse you can give for 
not upping your payroll sav- 
ings will please Hitler, Hiro 
hito and puppet Mussolini. 


Boating 


Interesting News Of 
re Yacht | Harbor 


Eight impounded boats are up for 
sale at the harbor, for the amount 


of the mooring fees. The charges 
vary from $7.50 to $29.50, All boats 
need repairs. Seet the harbor mast- 


er. 
sss 


It is reported that surf fishing is 
very good at Half Moon Bay if you 
fish on an incoming tide. Jack 
Smelt, Sea Trout and Perch have 
been caught in large numbers. The 
coast is only 28 miles and Fish is 
Food. One can enjoy an outing and 
be compensated with a mess of fish 
ear at home. 


se 8 
The dove season opened yesterday 


and several shots were heard along 
the Bayshore Highway. I tried to 
secure some information as to how 
plentiful the doves were and what 
luck the hunters were having, but 
at a late hour no reports had been 
received by Smith’s on the Circle. 
The majority of the lucky hunters 
with shells had gone to the foothills 
near Mt. Hamilton. 

ses) 

Merton Price and Ensign Warren 
Thoits received quite a surprise and 
shock last Sunday while sailing up 
the bay. While off Mills Field they 
came upon the body of a drowned 
man. They reported the find to a 
Coast Guard Patrol boat at Hunt- 
ers Point, whick immediately set 
out to recever the body. 

A correction is necessary about 
last Saturday’s cruise to Coyote Pt. 
by the PAYC. Although it was quite 
“dusty,” the Nancy Ann was not 
shipping water. The Laurita and 
Nancy Ann put in at Redwood City 
Harbor. Later the Laurita continu- 
ed its journey while the Nancy Ann’s 
crew went ashore to meet an ap- 
peintment. They had not intended 
to sail to Coyote Point. 

~ * 8 

Mr. H. A. Finley reports that he 
caught one of those 18-inch rainbow 
trout at Richardson’s Grove, after 1 
left. I spent hours trying and fin- 
ally threw a rock at them when 
they refused all efforts on my part 
to hook one. His catch weighed 2% 
pcundgs dressed. 

a2: 8 

Frieds of Byron Bishop received 
quite a scare this week when th 
Coast Guard reported the fishing 
boat NINA lost at sea with aJl hands 
Later the report wa scontermanded 
and the Nina showed up safe. The 
Nina was finished at the local boat 
works, but berths at Redwocd City. 

sees 

It seems that three local boys 
are all on the same Coast Guard 
Cutter together. Under Lieutenant 
Dick Lucy’s commad ig former Sea 
Scout Bob Guetnher, and the’ form- 
er owner of the “Skylark”, Bill Kai- 
ser of Atherton. We hope these fel- 
lows pay the harbor a visit while 
they are ashore. 


MAURICE L. DIOZE SELLS © 
INTEREST IN LAUNDRY HERE 

Maurice L. Dioge has sold his half 
interest in the Menlo Park French 
Laundry to Laurent Laucestremere. 
The business will continue under the 
firm name of Darraco &Laucestre- 
mere. 

The Menlo Park French Laundry 
is one of the city’s oldest business 
firms and is known for its fine work 
all up and down the penisnula, 


Mrs. Frances McKee of Menlo 
Park is visiting her parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Antone Lyons of Arcata. She 
ana her daughter are staying with 
her brother, Gene Lyonds and fam- 
ily at Bald Hills for a short time 
assisting with the work on the large 
ranch. 
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WAR BENT | 


Powder Monkey 


On board ship and in the artillery 
their buddies call them ‘‘powder 
monkeys.’’ Not disrespectful, just a 
personal, intimate term between 
friends. Civilians call them gun 
crews. During a battle the crews of 
‘powder monkeys’? must work like 
trojans bri.giig the ammunition to 
{he guns. 


The gun may fire an anti aircraft 


.50 calibre shell or a broadside from | 


the 16 inch guns of a great battle- 


ship, but in either event the ‘‘pow- | 
der monkey’? must pass millions of | 


dollars’ worth of ammunition to 
make the gun effective, and your 
savings in War Bonds are necessary 


to supply the financial ammunition | 


that provides the shells. 
U.S. Treasury Department 


Lights of New York 


by L. L. STEVENSON 


mar. 

rirst Aid: 
puzzle craze was at its height New 
York’s public libraries were 


swamped with seekers after words, | 
the rush being so great that it be- | 


came necessary to limit the use of 
dictionaries while restrictions had to 
be made in regard to telephone 
calls. After a long period of com- 
parative calm, the librarians now 
have another headache. For some 
reason for which no explanation has 
yet been found, brand-new fathers 
and mo/iers ar ‘turning to the li- 
braries in incr »2 numbers for as- 
sistance in finding names for their 
offspring. It seems that ordinary 
names have become passe. Virile, 
topical and significant cognomens 
have become a frentic ‘‘must’’—and 
librarians are looked on as sources. 
That holds true to such an extent, 
according to one of this column’s 
sentinels, that one of the depart- 
ments at the main public library 
has been dubbed, the ‘‘New Arrivals’ 
Room.,”’ 


* * * 

Street Scene: At Eighth avenue 
and 49th street, a taxicab knocks 
over a horse-drawn laundry wagon 

The horse scrambles to its 
feet, frees itself from the wagon and 
dashes east on 49th street, miracu- 
lously escaping being hit by vehicles 
on Broadway . At Seventh ave- 
nue, two I'ree French sailors make 
a dive for the horse and bring it 
to a stop . . . An American soldier 
jumps on its back, turns the animal 
around and rides it toward Eighth 
avenue... At 59th street and Fifth 

enue, 
at the traffic light as 
cross 


When the crossword | 


“wo men impatiently look | 
they wait to | 
. On the other corner, a | 


British tar, recognizing Cecil Brown, | 


news commentator, shouts, ‘‘Hi yuh, 
guvii ner!”’ . Brown 
around to :cknowledge the greeting 


swings | 


. So does the other man—former | 


Governor Alfred E. Smith. 
* a * 

Wrong Way: 

decidedly the worse for wear after 

a lot of pub crawling, discovered 


A newspaper man, 


while in a Sixth avenue booze spot 


that his wallet was missing. In a 
loud and forceful voice he ex- 
pressed his feelings in regard to 
the establishment and all connected 
with it. The result was that a cou- 


ple of strong arm men appeared and 


after pushing him around no little, | 


tossed him into the street. Back 
went the reporter only to receive a 
shellacking so severe that when he 


finally broke free, he was well down | 


the street. 
went back and kicked a hole in the 
plate glass window. Results were 
dire, so dire that when police finally 
arrived he was hardly in one piece. 
And when he had told his story at the 
station, he discovered that he had 
returned to the wrong gin mill. 
* . * 


Random Notes: 


Still not satisfied, he | 


Frank Crumit, 


who was graduated from Ohio uni- 
versity, wrote the now famous 
“Buckeye Baitle Cry’’ for the rival 
Ohio State university Seems 
that his brother-in-law, director of 
athletics at the latter school, decid- 
ed Frank was the man to create a 
much-needed ‘‘fight’’ song 
Crumit banged it out in 10 minutes 
and now it’s sung at everything from 
a football rally to afternoon tea 
dances . . . The 44th street station- 
ery store which now advertises 
Christmas cards . . . The proprietor 
of that big-as-a-minute Times square 
delicatessen who has taught his par- 
rot to give unliked customers the 
Bronx cheer . . . Texans in uniform, 
on their first visit to the metropolis, 
spending the greater part of their 
furloughs with Snyder, rated one of 
the most intelligent horses in the 
mounted police division. 

s * * 


Menus: Speaking of Australia, at 
Loew’s State theater the other aft- 
ernoon, Virginia Weidler and Al 
Rosen were discussing the care tak- 
en by Hollywood directors in the 
making of pictures. As an example, 
a scene deleted from MGM’s ‘‘The 
Man Down Under,’’ was cited. The 
sequence was cut by Lon Jones, lec- 
turer and Australian newspaper cor- 
respondent in this country, because 


it showed a pitcher of cream on 
(MeO cree 


MENLO PARK REOORDER 


the table. Cream cannot be 
tained in Australia without a doc- 
tor’s prescription—it’s reserved for 
babies, hospitals and the armed 
forces. Also it was stated that 
canned goods are not rationed in 
Australia for the reason that there 


ob- 


are no canned goods to be obtained. | 
| ulation to 52,000 including some 4,000 


* = * 


End Piece: 


Peter Donald tells of 


the English soldier and the German | 
prisoner who were sitting together | 


in the desert. 


The Tommy asked: | 


“What will you do when the war is | 


ended?”’ 

“TI plan,” returned the Nazi, 
take a bicycle trip all around Ger- 
many.” 

“Yes,” commented the English- 
man, ‘“‘but what will you do in the 
afternoon?”’ 

Bell Syndicate—WNU Features. 


Tiny Spanish Town 
Is Nest of Spies 
P 


Agents of Warring Nations 
Watch Gibraltar. 


MADRID.—On a lazy summer aft- 
ernoon the agents of warring nations 
can be seen sipping drinks at the 
Bar Nacional, the Bar Belmonte or 
on the terraces and balconies of the 
Hotels Iberia and Sevilla in 72-year- 
old La Linea—Spain’s youngest but 
most unusual wartime town. 

They always seem to have one eye 
on the Bay of Gibraltar. When they 
see anything of interest in the bay, 
some walk briskly to the telephone 
booths, some head for the telegraph 


Quoted from a letter... 


for them. 


of sleeping space...” 


“My conscience hurts me today. 


“When I was washing up before getting off the train this 
morning, I learned that six sailors and three soldiers 
had sat up all night. These men were making this trip 


under orders—yet there was no sleeping space available 


“When I think of the effort you of Southern Pacific, 
along with other railroads, are making to care for our 
service men—and then remember that I obtained a 
berth that should have gone to a service man—it humil- 
iates me. I was due back for a War Bond meeting today 
and at the time it seemed important. But compared with 
taking accommodations away from soldiers and sailors 


my presence here was highly unessential. 


“It has been a good lesson for me. Hereafter I shall 
travel only when I know I’m not depriving service men 


How's YOUR 


conscience today ? 


The letter quoted here came from a western newspaper 
editor and publisher. This man has a conscience that 


can’t be lulled to sleep by easy self-reassurances. 


We hope many other prospective travelers will listen to 
the “still small voice” of their conscience when it asks 


questions like these: 


How much business and how much pleasure are 
involved in the train trip I plan? Is it really im- 
portant for me to visit those relatives back East 
this war year? Couldn’t I get just as much rest 
and relaxation a little closer to home? 


Today the railroad is hard-pressed to find space for essen- 
tial travelers: People whose trip must be made to keep 
business and war production going . . . Service men on 
well-deserved furloughs, possibly the last before combat 
duty ... Parents going to visit their son when the latter 
can’t get away from his post. When people travel for 
pleasure, or other non-essential reasons, they prevent 
such deserving travelers from getting on the train. Yes, 
we sincerely mean it when we say: “Don’t take the train 


unless your trip is really NECESSARY.” 


The friendly 
S-P Southern Pacific 


Advance reservations required for S. P. coach space 


“to | 


offices, some jot down notes and 
some call for another drink. 

La Linea is little more than 1,000 
yards from the British fortress of 
Gibraltar. It once was just an ad- 
junct to nearby San Roque. The 


wartime boom has increased its pop- 
Portuguese and the “‘rock lizards,”’ 
natives of Gibraltar. 

The town enjoys a climate similar 
to that of southern California, and 
its beauty is enhanced by the blue 
Mediterranean. 

Because of its location, a keen ob- 


server in La Linea easily can detect 4 


movements of all merchant vessels 
and warships and planes arriving 
at and departing from Gibraltar. 
The Axis nations have been quick to 


| utilize this advantage by sending 
| agents, who report the movements 
| to Berlin. 


| the tirhe. 


995A 


SPONSORED 


Each of the major warring powers 
—the United States, Great Britain, 
Germany and Italy—have as many 
as 20 agents at La Linea most of 
Besides keeping watch on 
Gibraltar, they can talk to workers 
returning from the fortress. And 
they can watch each other. 


Army Has 1,000 Generals 
Now; Twice Peak of 1918 


WASHINGTON.—The army now 
has twice as many generals as it 
had in the World war, it was learned 
in congressional circles. 

More than 1,000 now wear stars 
on their shoulders and the list is still 
growing. During the World war the 
peak number of generals was 552, 
when the total strength of the army 
was 3,665,000. 

The war department refused to 
give the exact number of general 
officers on the ground that the num- 
ber would furnish an index to the 
exact size of the army, which is a 
military secret. 

The navy displayed no such re- 
luctance about the number of its 
admirals, however, acknowledging 
there are 193 in service. 
almost three times the World war 
total of 69, when there were 524,547 
men in the navy and coast guard. 
Today there are approximately three 
times that number of men in the 
navy. 


The Sunday 


MENLO FULL GOSPEL CHURCH 
Earle V. Jennison, Pastor 
3155-W 


Phone Redwood 
Oak Grove avenue and Mills su 
two blocks from highway. et 
Sunday Services: Sunday School tv | 
a. m. Morning Service, 11 a. m. Even | 
ing Service 7:45 o'clock. Choir Liles | 
tice 7:15, before evening service 
s — Wednesday | 


at 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1943 
eae aR 
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Church Services 


St. Mary’s Chapel, 1060 Lawrel 8t. 
11:00 A. M—First and third Sun- 
days, Holy Communion and sermon. 
Other Sundays, Morning Prayer 
and sermon. 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
First Church of Christ, Scientist 
Bryant Street and Forest Avenue, 
Palo Alto. 
Sunday services at 11 a.m, e 


This is| 


Mid-week meetings 


Song Service and Preach-| (gNGREGATION BETH JACOB 


evening: | 
ing. | Creek Drive 

Friday evening 8:00 o'clock Pray-| Fini) Bernhard Cohn. Rabbi 
er Service. Services will be held on Friday 


inight at 8:15. 
| CHURCH OF OUR LADY OF THE) saturday morning services at 9:00 


WAYSIDE o'clock. 
Rev. Edmund I. Hogan, Pastor 
: Portola. PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


716 Santa Cruz Avenue 


DON EMERSON HALL, Minister 
11:00 a.m.—Morning Worship, 
6:30 p.m.—Christian Endeavor 
meetings, Intermediate, high schoo] 
and Young People’s societies. 
Junior Christian Endeavor meet- 
ings at 2:45 and 3:45 p.m, each 
Wednesday. 


Daily mass at 8 a. Mm. Sunday | 
masses at 8 and 9:30 a. m. | 


TRINITY EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
420 Oak Grove Ave., Menlo Park 
Rector, The Reverend 
Charles Edward Fritz, M. A. B. D. 
8:00 a. m. — Holy Communion. 
9:30 a. m. — Church School in 


REORGANIZED “CHURCH OF 
JESUS CHRIST, L. D. S. 
Corner Spencer and Grants streets, 
San Jose 
Dr. L. E. Harris, Pastor 

Church School 9:45 a. m. 
| Morning Worship, 11 a. m. Evening 
i service 7: 45 o'clock. 
Prayer service Wednesday even- 


CHURCH OF THE NATIVITY 
Rev. Thomas McKeon, Pastor 
Oak Grove Avenue 

Sunday Mass, 7, 8:30 and 11 a.m. | 
Benediction at 7:45 p.m. 

At the Mission Church of St. 
| Prancis, Euclid Ave., East Palo Alto, 
masses at 7:30 and 9 a. m. 


| EAST PALO ALTO COMMUNISY 
CHURCH 

Rev. Melvin D. Westland, pastor 
Euclid Ave. near Bayshore Ravens- 
wood District. 

9:45 am.—Sunday Senool. 

11 am.—Morning Worship. 

6:30 p.m.—Christian Endeavor 

ervices. 

7:45 p.m.—Evening Service. 
ing at 7:45 o’clock. 

Public cordially invited to these 
| services. 


Finds Jap Prisoners 


An Unhealthy Lot 
CARLISLE BARRACKS, PA.— 
Practically all Japanese prison- 
ers in the Pacific are suffering 
from malaria, starvation, malnu- 
trition and anemia or beri beri, 
according to Lieut. Col. A. H. 
Thompson, who recent ] 
from the South Pacific 
of operations. Most of th 
happy and grateful! for th 
ical care, he added. 


mn were 


eir med- 


—— 


WAR LOAN DRIVE 


FOR /NVASION 


4 e Put a circle around the date—Thurs- 


day, September 9th. For that’s the day 
the 3rd War Loan Drive starts. 


tion to your regular War Bond purchases. 
Invest more than $100—a Jot more—if 
you possibly can. 


y On that day, you will be asked to go The job is big. Everyone must do his 
: the limit to back our valiant fighting full share if we are to put this drive over 
\ men. You will be askedto do your share the top. 


in the greatest invasion the world has ever 
seen. Answer your country’s roll call! 


Your part is to back this invasion by 
investing in at least one 


War Bond 


\“4 by 
_ War Bonds are the safest investment 
in the world. For your own sake, for 
your Country’s sake, put every spare dime 


and dollar in War Bonds during the 3rd 
War Loan Drive. 


EXTRA $100 
in September. That’s in addi- 


BACK THE ATTACK WITH WAR BONDS 


BY 
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Britain Is Removing 


Its Invasion Defenses 
LONDON.—Great Britain is re- 
moving many of her emergency de- 
fenses, such as anti-tank ditches. 
barbed-wire barriers and road ob- 
structions, which 
thrown up when 
imminent in 1940. 
Lord Croft, undersecretary for 
war, told the house of lords that Sir 
Bernard Paget, commander-in-chief 
of the home forces, had directed all 
commands to remove all obstruc- 
tions which could be dispensed with 
“in view of the altered military situ- 
ation.”’ 


were 


hastily 
invasion 


seemed 


Great Britain May Send 


Its Potatoes to America 
WASHINGTON. — The possibility 
of British-grown potatoes appearing 
on American tables next winter was 
indicated in an exchange of corre- 
spondence between Lend-Lease Ad- 
ministrator Edward R. Stettinius 
Jr., and Representative Raymond 
S. Springer (R., Ind.). 

Stettinius advised Springer he was 
investigating the congressman’s 
suggestion that potatoes be used as 
ballast cargo in vessels returning 
from the United Kingdom. 


FDR says: 
Payroll savings is 
our greatest single 


factor in protecting 
ourselves against in- 
flation. 


British ‘Preserve’ Towns 


In Photographic Record 
LONDON.—By the end of last 
year photographs had been taken of 
all the important buildings in three- 
quarters of the British towns and 
cities likely to attract ‘‘Baedeker’’ 
raids, it was disclosed in the annual 
report of the Pilgrim Trust. 

When the work of ‘recording Brit- 
ain’’ is finished this summer the 
trustees believe that a reasonably 
comprehensive pictorial record will 
be available. 

A supplementary project of micro- 
photographing Chancery, Exchequer 
and court records is being complet- 
ed on raidless nights by members 
of the public record office on volun- 
tary air raid protection duty. Copies 
will go to the Congressional Library 
in Washington. 


All Men in Air Service 


Will Get Combat Duty 


PATTERSON FIELD, DAYTON, 
OHIO.—Maj. Gen. Walter H. Frank, 
commanding general of the air serv- 
ice command, announced that every 
soldier in the air service command 
not now in the field has been or- 
dered to combat duty. 

The order will release approxi- 
mately 8,000 additional troops to the 
fighting fronts, Frank said. The or- 
der is effective at all air service 


| command installations. 


The duties of the men transferred 
to combat duty will be taken over 
by limited service personnel and 
WACs, Frank said. 


BUY MORE BONDS TODAY 


LAKE TENDER... 
Where Power Starts on High 


I AM A LAKE TENDER. 


.. guarding water that 


in a matter of minutes shoots down penstock 


pipes, to spin the 


turbines that make the kilo- 


watts that march down power lines to work in 


war production on the farm, in city and in factory. 
My job location is high in the Sierra mountains. 
| Usually the work is just patrolling the shores of a lake 
| and watching the water level at the gauge tower. 
Today I keep a sharp vigilance for forest fires, do airplane 
spotting and make doubly sure that logs and twigs and brush 
do not move down the lake to the forebay surge chamber 
and cause a powerhouse turbine to shut down. That must 
not happen in wartime when electric power generating plants 


must operate full time. 


I know what a shut-down would mean because I can see 
electricity in use in the valley below. There are lights in farm 
dwellings, little clusters of lights in the valley towns, bigger 
clusters of lights in more distant cities. 


I know, too, that electric power 


from the plant below 


my lake goes down to food packing plants, to shipyards, to 
factories and to army and navy bases, vital to our victory. 


Then I remember the 


day when some of the young men 


e power plant below came up to my forebay to shoot 
prea ene men are shooting down Zeros and Mes- 
serschmidts today. I remember, too, when I showed young 
men where the big fish were in the pools of the mountain 
streams near here. I know these men are out to get bigger 


and more dangerous fish today. 


These things 


one of the young men fightin 


going to stick here and try to 


make me wish I were younger. 
g. But I realize I can’t. I am 


be the best lake tender in the 


I would be 


world. That is how I can best help win the war. 


4 PGE: 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


36X-W-843 


| light models and 12 Mark-4 medi- 


I hope Americans 
will figure out for 


themselves addi- 
tional payroll sav- 


ings. 


14 Light Tanks 
Whip 30 Nazis | 


Beat the Heavily Armored 
German Machines Plus 
Infantry Division. 


| 


U. S. REPLACEMENT DEPOT, 
ENGLAND.—How 14 light American 
tanks manned by intrepid young 
Americans whipped 30 Nazi tanks, 
plus a Nazi infantry division, plenty 
of anti-aircraft guns and a sky full 
of Stukas, was the story told in Lon- 
don by one of the Americans who | 
fought in the battle. 

He was Sergt. John Havelka, 24, 
of 202 Main street, Bethalto, Ill., a 
member of a famed armored unit 
which reached the British isles in 
May, 1942, and fought its way to 
glory in Tunisia less than six months 
later. 

The tanks of the Nazi force, Ser- 
geant Havelka said, were 18 Mark-3 


ums. They were part of one of the 
Afrika Korps crack armored units. 
Immediate Action. 

After landing successfully at Oran 
on November 8, the American unit 
pushed into Tunisia and finally into 
the showdown battle of ‘‘Stuka Val- 
ley,’’ so-called because of the tre- 
mendous number of the dive-bomb- 
ing German planes in operation 
there. 

The battle raged for several days, 
Sergeant Havelka said, during which 
time it was so ‘‘mixed up’’ it was 
hard to tell friend from foe. 

While his company was engaging 
the superior force of enemy armor, 
two other companies of his regiment 
shattered all opposition and pushed 
ahead to an enemy airdrome. There 
the Germans attacked the Ameri- 
can tanks with pistol and rifle fire 
and met exactly the same fate met- 
ed out to Poles, Frenchmen and oth- 
er victims when they first aEeusee st 
Hitler’s armored legions with simi- 
lar weaspons. 

‘It Was a Massacre.’ 

“It was a massacre,” the Mid- 
west sergeant declared. 

Once their machine guns and can- 
non had disposed of the defending | 
German force at the airfield, the 
tough tankers turned their weapons 
on the planes dispersed about the 
field and destroyed 70 of the bomb- | 
ers and an uncounted number of 
fighters. | 

“After that,’’ said Sergeant Hav- | 
elka, ‘“‘there were no more 12-plane | 
bombing raids every 15 minutes.” | 

The raid on the enemy airfield | 
had not come soon enough, however, 
to prevent the sergeant from being | 
wounded by one of the dive bomb- | 
ers. He was hit in both legs and| 
the right shoulder. | 

“Jerry is clever,” Havelka as-| 
serted, ‘“‘and will catch you nap-| 
ping if he can. In every raid he} 
made on us at least one plane al-| 
ways hung back and attacked after | 
the rest had passed. The idea was| 
to catch us coming out of our shell | 
holes, and the first few times it} 
worked, what with the smoke and| 
dust and general excitement.” 


Red Army Band Plays 


Front-Line Concerts 
LONDON.—A Red army jazz 
band recently gave its 266th con- 
cert on the eastern front. Mem- 
bers of the band walked for miles 
along muddy spring roads so that 
the waiting troops would not be 
disappointed. 

Commanders arranged a sys- 
tem of staggered watches along 
the line pillboxes so the defend- 
ers could take turns listening. 


Twin Brothers Puzzle 


RAF Squadron Leaders | 


LONDON.—Twin brothers who are | 
sergeant pilots in the same Royal | 


Air force squadron have defied | 
identification attempts. The adjutant | 
tried to tell which was which by | 
having one wear a metal and the | 
other a cloth insigne on his shoulder, | 
and then forgot which was wearing | 
the metal emblem, reports here | 
state. The puzzle has continued for | 
six months. The twins, Douglas | 
Charles Borland and Noel Vincent | 
Borland, enlisted the same day, so | 
even their service records are iden- | 
tical. 
American Legion Auxiliary 443—- 
Meets every second and fourth 
Tuesday at & p. m., Legion Hall, Oak 
Grove Ave. 
Mrs. Ethel Casaretto, President 


Mrs, Edith Bettleheim, Sec.-Treas. 


Menlo Parlor No. 211, N. D. G. W. 
Meets first and third Tuesdays in 
Masonic Hall. 

Mrs, Mary Sparks, President. 


Mrs. Frances Maloney, Rec. Sec. 
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Lodge - Club Calendar| xcs, «coun eso aus 


iCouncil No. 2677 meets the second 

Menlo Park lodge No. 651, F. & AM. | exua fourth Wednesday at 8:15 p.m. 

Stated meeting first Thursday. in the Parish Hall, 745 Waverly St 
HAROLD R. DELL, Master 


* 
What You Buy Wi 


WAR BUNT | 


Holy Stone 


Cleanliness is the first order of ev- 
ery American soldier and sailor and 
the United States Government 
spends millions upon millions of dol- 
lars to keep our fighting men as 
clean and as healthy as circum- 
stances will permit. 


“Swab the deck!’ cries out a pet- 
ty officer and the men fall to with 
their “holy stone’ equipment and 
in a short time everything is spick 
and span. 

Buy War Bonds and more War 
Bonds and you know that you are 
sharing in the effort that will free 
the world from war lord domination. 


You Live in Menlo Park 
Fire District 


IN CASE OF 


FIRE 


CALL 


PALO ALTO 4142 


---State Clearly--- 
1. Where Located 
2. What is Burning 


MenloParkFireDistrict 


BUSINESS PHONE 4848 
Permits must be obtained for 
grass and rubbish burning. Please 
co-operate. 
It Pays to HELP PREVENT FIRE 


Dr. J. Ross Hardy. Secretary 


American Legion — Meets 


WALTER GALE, Commander. 


FRANK ALLIS, Adjutant. 


first 
and third Wednesday, Legion Hall. 


Fraternal Order of Eagles, Palo 
Alto aerie No. 2360, meets every 
Monday night, 8 o'clock. 

Glenn C. Wild, Worthy President 

W. E. Ecker, Secretary 


Enough to Go Around 


Now, for the first time in years, 
both farmers and manufacturers 
‘can work for the biggest possible 
yield without thinking about the 
market. This year they can sell all 
they can produce. 

As things look now, this condi- 
tion is due to keep up for some 
time, but we can’t count on its 
lasting forever. Certainly nobody 
wants a prosperity built on war! So 
it’s high time that everybody con- 
cerned—and that is everybody— 
gave some thought to keeping 
things running after the war. 

You're busy, we know. So are 
we. The important thing right 
now is seeing that there’s enough 
of everything to go around. But 
we've been devoting a little atten- 


tion to the problems of the future, 
too. We feel that the people who 
have the producing job to do can 
contribute a lot to the solution of 
those problems. 


And we hope that you, too, busy 
as you are with growing more 
food than this country’s ever pro- 
duced, will be turning these 
problems over in your mind. For if 
America’s farmers and manufac- 
turers, working together, can’t 
find a way to keep the richest 
country on earth producing 
enough for everybody, and let the 
producers make a living in the 
»rocess—if they can’t, why then, 
who can? General Electric Co, 
Schenectady, N. Y- 


‘Hear the General Electric radio programs: The “Hour of Charm” 
Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC—‘The World Today” news, weekdwys 
6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS 


BUY WAR BONDS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Our Job Work Department 


is ready at all times to handle 


your PRINTING needs 


Letter Heads e Envelopes 
Cards e Blank Forms 


Tell the public what you have to sell with 


an ad in the Recorder---You'll get results 


MENLO PARK RECORDER 


Phone P. A. 2-4411 


Menlo Park, California 
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Dog Scares Him in 


Load of Potatoes 


MILWAUKEE. WIS.—A com- 
mission firm truck driver was 
startled at seeing a movement in 
a recently arrived carload of po- 
tatoes—took a second look and 
discovered a frightened fox ter- 
rier. 

The dog apparently had made 
the nine-day trip from Phoenix, 
Ariz., and appeared none the 
worse. 


PUBLIC AUCTIO 


STATE SALE OF VARIOUS DE- 
LINQUENT LOTS IN SAN MATEO 
COUNTY 


10:00 A. M. 


SEPTEMBER 16, 1943 


Pour Aid Abroad 


Underground Means Carry 
Help to Downtrodden 
People of Europe. 


Secret Routes 
| WASHINGTON.—By air and by 
mysterious underground channels 
the enslaved peoples of Europe are 
getting regular reminders—in a 
form more substantial than leaflets 
—that the United States is rich and 
generous and aims to do something 
about their plight. 

Sewing kits, seeds, soap and pack- 
ets of tea, bouillon and chocolate are 
being dropped by parachute or 
smuggled past Nazi barriers, each 
gift carrying a message of encour- 
agement to the downtrodden for 
whom such things are scarce, cost- 
ly or unobtainable. 

Office of War Information officials 


Cert House, Redwood City have lifted some of the secrecy sur- 


APPLY— 


Ralph C. MacArthur, 


TAX COLLECTOR 


SAN MATEO COUNTY. 


rounding these deliveries into occu- 
pied lands and enemy countries. 
They are sent to neutral lands as 
well, but are distributed openly 
there, as visual representations of a 
friendly United States. 

Show Ingenuity. 


Ingenuity of a high order went 
into the designing of printing and 


i nn 


The Story of Island" X~ 


Island ‘“X”’ is an important Pacific outpost—for 


j 
duplicating devices t 
derground movements of I 
waging their prop 


against the Axis overlords. 

are compact 1 light, for greater 
ease in spiri them to remote 
spots or new hideous They are 
quickly assembled and taken apart 
without tools—an advantage in 
places where the Gestapo may drop 


in unexpectedly. They are easy to 
operate, for the benefit of amateurs. 

They include: 

An all-aluminum printing press, 
set up in four minutes. Hand oper- 
ated, it can produce in an hour 1,200 
copies of a clandestine news leaflet. 
It weighs 23% pounds in its suitcase 
container. 

A miniature typesetting outfit, also 
suitcase-size, to go with the press. 
Even the printing types are alumi- 
num, to save weight, and alphabets 
are in several languages. Weight, 
25 pounds. 

A 12% ounce mimeograph ma- 
chine which can turn out 700 copies 
an hour. 

On each gift is an American flag, 
a brief, friendly greeting, or a pic- 
ture symbolizing American armed 
might. In subjugated lands the flag 
and the message are concealed in- 
side the cellophane jacket. 

‘Heil Hitler... Heil Hunger.’ 

“Heil Hitler . . . Heil Hunger’ is 
the message on a tiny, self-inking 
rubber stamp which can be hidden 
in a man’s hand while he stamps the 


Japs or Americans. The Navy and Marines move 
in. With them go the Seabees. Into the tropical 
jungle. Bulldozers flatten the hillocks. Skilled 
hands lay a man-made, steel mesh runway, W’ith- 
in ten days American fighters and bombers are 
taking off to smack the Japs. Another potential 
danger spot has become a military asset. That’s 
the kind of job the Seabees are doing. That’s the 


kiad of job they want YOU to help them do. 


slogan on cafe menus, paper money 
—or even on a Gauleiter’s shirt 
front when it comes back from the 
laundry. “Mort aux traitres’’ 
(‘Death to traitors’) another reads. 
These have been widely used in oc- 
cupied Europe. 

Axis leaders have sought to pre- 
vent people from picking up the 
packets of powdered bouillon by an- 
nouncing that they are poisoned. 

Pencils that look like the familiar 
rolled-paper type are sent into occu- 
pied countries. A message will be 
found printed on the paper ribbon 
when it is unwound. 

“Soap paper,’ an impregnated 
paper which lathers quickly, has the 
added advantage of being a fine ve- 
hicle for printed propaganda in 
French, Italian and other languages. 
The  not-too-subtle text reads: 
“From your friends the United Na- 
tions. Dip in water—use like soap. 
Wash off the Nazi dirt.’ 


New Way to Find Range 
Of Vision From the Air 


NEW YORK.—Pilots of Pan- 
American Clippers have worked out 
a method to compute the distances 
passengers can see from various al- 
titudes. They say that the range of 
vision equals the square root of the 
altitude multiplied by 1.225 miles. 

From 1,000 feet, under this com- 
putation, it is possible to see 39 
miles; from 10,000 feet, 123 miles, 
and from 25,000 feet, 194 miles. 


Build and Fight with the 


Th 


U. 


many buses from civilian service, and makes your patriotic cooper- 
ation more vital. So again we say: Please don’t travel unless it is 


need 
MECHANICS 


GINEERS offers similar 
opportunities for con- 
struction men. For details 


lag Station. 


e Navy Seabees 


CARPENTERS 
ELECTRICIANS 
SHOVEL OPERATORS 
CRANE OPERATORS 
PIPEFITTERS 

STEEL WORKERS 
PIPELAYERS 
WHARF BUILDERS 
WELDERS 

RIGGERS 

DIVERS 
DRAFTSMEN 
SURVEYORS 


and other 
construction men 


S. ARMY CORPS of EN- 


k at any Army Recruit- 


of base pay for overseas service. 


SEABEES 


Pottow your trade in the Navy. For men who itch to 
get in the thick of things, the Seabees offer ACTION. 
They’re a tough, hard-hitting organization of spe- 
cialists who build bases and help hold them, repair 
battle-damaged ships and other Navy equipment, 
back up the combat line with tools and guns. 
Seabees are specialists, and get full credit for their 
knowledge. In addition to their base pay, ranging 
from $50 to $126 a month, they get all living and 
clothing expenses, plus family allowance, plus 20% 


Here’s adventure, action, satisfying war service for 
red-blooded Americans between 17 and 50 with an 
unusual appeal to mature men over 38 with a trade. 

Ask for details of the new voluntary induction 


plan of enlistment for men between 18 and 38. 


APPLY in person or write your Navy Recruiting Station: 


San Mateo County Court House, Redwood City, California. 


ts RE ¥ ee ou he provides vital transportation for the 


Seabees—gets them to and from mainland jobs and embarkation points, carries 
them on leave, and serves their training centers. For example, when Camp Parks, 
new Seabee center near Livermore, California, was opened,Greyhound immediately 
was called upon to provide the service it needed. This is only one of hundreds of 
military camps served exclusively or partially by Greyhound. This naturally diverts 


absolutely necessary. 


AVOID UNNECESSARY TRAVEL « BUY WAR BONDS INSTEAD 


Subways Gave Inventor 


Idea for Plane Runways 

SAN FRANCISCO.—The man who 
invented the ‘‘Magic Carpet’’ of the 
army air forces, which consists of a 
portable steel airfield that can be 
carried to the remotest areas by 
plane and glider, and the man who 
invented the iron gratings of New 
York’s subways, is one and the same 
individual. 

He is Walter E. Irving, president 
of the Irving Subway Grating com- 
pany of New York city, who has 
opened at Emeryville, Calif., a new 
plant where ‘‘Magic Carpets’ are 
being turned out 24 hours a day 
for the use of the army air forces 
in all parts of the world. 


These metallic airfields or run- 
ways are carried in sections by air- 
planes or gliders and dropped by 
parachutes anywhere a new airfield 
or runway is needed. They render 
aviation possible in the remotest 
parts of the earth, and the most va- 
ried terrain from jungles to moun- 
tains, on the quickest possible no- 
tice. 

Irving, who had installed his me- 
tallic coverings on all New York 
subways, states that the idea of 
something of the kind for airplane 
runways came to him in 1929 and 
he took it up at once with the war 
department, which was rather cold 
to the project. 

But when the war came on, he 
was quickly able to demonstrate not 
only their feasibility, but the war 
itself demonstrated their absolute 
necessity. 


Owl Settles in Heart of 
Flatbush; Snubs Dodgers 


NEW YORK.—In the heart of 
Brooklyn (where you might expect 
anything) a wise old owl sits in the 
branches of a maple tree and sim- 
ply does not give a hoot—not even | 
for the Dodgers. 

The owl has been living in the 
tree—right in the heart of the city— 
for nearly three months, a center 
of curiosity for passers-by. 

The tree is not far from a large 
Brooklyn park, but the owl spurns 
the comparative safety of the park’s 
bird house, fully agreeable appar- 
ently to spend the rest of his life in 
the tree. | 


Frendh Bootleogers Hide 
Food in Grand Piano 


BERN, SWITZERLAND.—French 
bootleggers are up to all sorts of 
tricks to deliver food purchased on 
the black market. It is reported 
from Paris, for instance, that in- 
quisitive policemen stopped the de-- 
livery of a grand piano while they 
inspected its interior. They found 
two hams, 20 pounds of butter, eight 
pounds of coffee, many bars of choc- 
olate, 10 dozen eggs and several 
pounds of tea. Arrests followed. 


Ration of Liquid Milk 


Is Reduced in Britain 

LONDON.—The weekly liquid milk 

ration will be reduced from 3 to 2% 
pints. 

The reduction comes earlier than 
last year and, the ministry said, 
was designed primarily to meet spe- 
cial demands for manufactured milk 
products from the fighting services. 
The allowances for children and ex- 
pectant mothers will not be cut. 


FDR sags: 


Payroll savings is 
our greatest single 


factor in protecting 
ourselves against in- 
flation. 


CAREER 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Get started now on @ ca- 
reer. Prospects for ad- 
vancement are excellent as 
you gain in experience. 


Many unusual advantages 
are offered. A progressive 
wage policy keeps your 
earnings in step with learn- 
ing... vacations with pay 

. a disability and benefit 
plan .. exccellent working 
conditions 


APPLY IN PERSON TO THE 


Chief Operator, 
529 Bryant Street, 
Palo Alto 


MONDAYS THROUGH FRIDAYS 
8:30 A. M. to 4:00 P. M. 


The Pacific Telephone 


and 
Telegraph Company 


Classified Ads 


~ Real Estave For Sale 


FOR SALE — 


A ROOMG one eeseseccceesece cece ee cess so $3ROO 
4 Rooms, Stove and Rugs ...... 4250 
4 Rooms near Allied Arts ...... 5250 


SHOWN BY — 
MENLO PARK REALTY CO. 
440 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE 
PHONE 21832 


EXPERT CARPENTER 
GENERAL CONTRACTING 
Specializing in Remodeling, Giadly 
help you plan 
No Job too Large or too Small 
Phone H. E. §TALDER P. A. us 


ee 
YEAR ROUND SCHOOL 
“Tots to Ten” 
DAY AND RESIDENT PUPILS 
P. A, 23925 - Ravenswood Ave, 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 
REMOVED BY THE BLECTRIG 
needle. Absolutely pe 


Gertrude Allender, 214 
Palo Alto. Phone Palo Alto 


“Blood will tell!” 


~ 


CPA 


E. BEER 


ACME BREWERIES, 


7) 
ES...a pint 
of your blood 

will tell the story 

of a life saved on 
some distant bat- 

tle front... Be a. 

Red Cross Blood 

Donor! 


Buy 
ANOTHER 
Bond 


San Francisco @ e 


HIGHLAND ACME BEVERAGE C0., 207 S. CLAREMONT 
SAN MATEO DISTRIBUTORS 
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